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only privileges.100 It could not be a supreme
legislature, for there could only be one such body
in a State. Any other situation' would be irrecon-
cilable with the existence of any judicial power in
the country.'101
To Lord Meadowbank the Church of Scotland
seemed comparable to a corporation to which as an
'inferior and subordinate department' of itself the
State had given the right to make bye-laws. But
its power was limited. It was a statutory creation
which could exercise only the powers of its found-
ing Act. 'The civil magistrate,' he said,102 'must
have authority to interpose the arm of the law
against what then becomes an act of usurpation on
the part of the ecclesiastical power. Were it
otherwise, anarchy, confusion and disaster would
inevitably follow.9 So, too, did Lord MacKenzie
urge the final supremacy of the legislature, though,
very significantly, he admitted that a churchman
might think differently. 'The subjection of the
Assembly/ he said,103 to the State, 'is not owing
to any contract between Church and State, but
simply to the supreme power of the legislature,
which every subject of this country must obey. . . .
I repeat therefore that when the question is
whether anything is illegal as being contrary to
Act of Parliament, it is utterly vain to cite any act
of the Assembly as supporting it in any degree.'
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